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What Are We? Adolescence, Sex and 
Intimacy in Buffy the Vampire Slayer' 


Chris Richards 


Introduction 


In the summer of 2001 Joss Whedon* commented, in a telephone interview, that 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer is ‘basically saying that the world’s a scary, scary place and 
anybody who lives in it without becoming a dickweed is a hero’ (Agarwal, 2001, 
p. 25). In this article, I want to look back to those episodes of Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer where Whedon’s characters encounter questions of sex and intimacy for the 
first time as teenagers.’ In doing so I want to consider why the mythology of 
vampirism has become such a successful resource in exploring such issues. In 
particular, I want to argue that the show is distinctive and powerful because it 
addresses a key question—what is it like to encounter sex, to begin to engage in 
intimate relationships, for young people in the ‘post-AIDS’ era? Though there are 
now many studies of sex, and some of adolescence, in Buffy the Vampire Slayer (see, 
for example, contributions to Wilcox & Lavery, 2002; Burr, 2003) they offer little, if 
any, acknowledgement of how discourses around sex and intimacy have been 
reshaped in the past 20 years. Here, I start from the position that the meanings given 
to ‘sex’ are not fixed but historically formed (Weeks, 1995). Thus, rather than 
construe Buffy the Vampire Slayer as a story about what ‘adolescence’ or ‘sex’ must 
always be, I argue that it is an exploration of fundamental, but also historically 
recent, uncertainties encountered in the process of ‘becoming sexual’. 

Questions of identity in adolescence arise throughout the first three seasons of 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer and return with some force in the fifth, with the introduc- 
tion of Dawn, Buffy’s sister. But in this fictive world, issues of identity become 
almost ontological questions—and hence my title, not ‘who are we?’ but ‘what are 
we?’ The show frequently poses the question of what kind of being (human, vampire, 
demon, witch, robot, hybrid) each character may be. Moreover, reading others— 
identifying them, and making judgements about what kinds of being they are—is 
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made problematic. There is an insistent concern with how reliable a correspondence 
there might be between the surface exterior of the body and what might (or might 
not) be its bloody and emotional interior. This complicates sex—with what, exactly, 
is it possible, or safe, to have sex? And can intimacy figure in relations between 
different kinds of being? 

Buffy the Vampire Slayer has been widely admired for its mixing together of 
seemingly disparate genres (Kaveney, 2001; Wilcox & Lavery, 2002; South, 2003). Yet 
the importance of melodrama has been neglected—surprisingly because so often its 
self-referential poise of lightly ironic comedy veers into the bleak and uncomfortable 
logic of this ‘other’, sometimes disparaged, genre. Steve Neale (1986) has argued 
that: 


Melodramas tend to deal in terms of subject matter with desire and its vicissi- 
tudes ... involv[ing] extremes of polarised emotion: love and hate, joy and despair, and 
so on. These extremes mark and are marked by the vicissitudes of desire: its coming 
into existence, its realisation (brief or lasting) or its failure, and in particular the 
blockages to its fulfilment. The constantly changing and apparently arbitrary course of 
events articulates and intensifies these vicissitudes, and, in turn, is motivated by them. 
Blockages, barriers and bars to the fulfilment of desire are constantly introduced as 
events change course. (Neale, 1986, p. 12) 


Understood in these terms, melodrama is a crucial resource for a show preoccupied 
with intimacy and sexual relations as problematic and precarious. In Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer melodrama characterizes those narrative strands where characters’ 
relations with each other, both sexual and familial—or quasi-familial—are blocked 
in part by their differing states of being, rather than by differences in social position. 
Most prominently, in the first three seasons, Angel/Angelus and Buffy contend with 
desire caught in the radical differences between them—living and undead, slayer and 
vampire, young and old, mortal and immortal. 

Among studies of vampire mythology attentive to its sexual meanings, Franco 
Moretti’s essay ‘Dialectic of fear’ (Moretti, 1988) has served here to open up a 
reading of Buffy the Vampire Slayer as exploring anxieties about intimacy and sex but 
which the show itself cannot name. For example, pursuing a psychoanalytic argu- 
ment, Moretti suggests that the vampire is invented to serve an emotional purpose: 
to appear as an external menace where the source of anxiety and dread is inside us. 
Moretti’s case is that the ‘literary formalization, the rhetorical figure ... has a double 
function: it expresses the unconscious content and at the same time hides it’ (Moretti, 
1988, p. p. 103). Thus: 


... the function of this literature [is] to take up within itself determinate fears in order 
to present them in a form different from their real one: to transform them into other 
fears, so that readers do not have to face up to what might really frighten them. 
(Moretti, 1988, p. 105) 


Following Moretti, it might be argued that the show provides a kind of reassurance 
that what is really frightening comes only out of Hellmouth, not out of the teenagers’ 
actions and relationships themselves. In this light each episode secures ‘mystification’ 
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by providing narrative, and emotional, closure with the routine destruction through 
formulaic violence of these ‘more threatening’ figures. 

If the concept of ‘disavowal’ is applied to the construction of the fictive world of 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer, it could be argued, though necessarily with only the most 
oblique evidence, that it ‘re-presents’ anxieties integral to teenage life but often 
denied in popular culture. So, following the logic of a psychoanalytic reading, the 
vampire mythology allows, precisely, a disavowal of AIDS/HIV in representing 
contemporary sex. The imagery of biting, sucking and drinking blood allies sex with 
violence, risk and possible death. But, to the extent that sex is refracted through 
vampire mythology in Buffy the Vampire Slayer, anxieties about sexual activity and 
its consequences are displaced into the realm of the supernatural. In this argument 
AIDS/HIV, as such, might never appear. 

There are indeed few explicit references to AIDS/HIV in Buffy the Vampire Slayer, 
though ‘Anne’ (3001)* does offer a scenario implying its existence: Buffy discovers 
that teenagers adrift on the streets go missing but reappear, soon after, many decades 
older. In her investigations, she visits a blood bank where teenagers sell their blood. 
Behind her there is an AIDS poster. No reference is made to it—though the plot 
turns in part around a distinction between ‘healthy’ and ‘unhealthy’ teenagers. 
Otherwise, references are slight and ambiguous. But as Weeks insists: 


If sex and the health, fitness and well-being of the body are principal elements of 
personal identity in the modern world, and if modern identity is in part at least based 
on an avoidance of death, then inevitably an epidemic which associates sexual activity 
(heterosexual as well as homosexual) with death is likely to have a profound existential 
impact. (Weeks, 1995, p. 169) 


The key point is that to the extent that the wider cultural construction of sex and 
sexuality has been unsettled by the emergence of AIDS/HIV in the past 20 years, the 
show engages not with AIDS but with sex as redefined by this recent and continuing 
history. 

The characters, then, grow up in peculiar and dangerous circumstances. They get 
older, they move on, leave school, go to college and, as they do so, they encounter 
death and loss, pain and frustration. Much of their talk is about dealing with 
traumatic events and their consequences. Specific threats are eliminated but there 
always have to be more—thus the form of the show confers a kind of embattled 
gravity, spiked with humour, on the central ensemble. Caught up in the process of 
‘becoming’ adult, there is a shared self-consciousness about what the outcome might 
be, literally what they could become, beyond the liminal phase of adolescence. If, in 
popular discourse, adolescence is seen as a ‘hormonal storm’ and, in the adult world 
they must enter, sex appears to have become tortuous and potentially dangerous, it 
is thus more difficult to foresee how the adolescent ‘storm’ might end (see Griffin, 
1993; Richards, 1998). Indeed, as the various characters age from 15 to 20, and into 
adulthood, their uncertainties about both what it means to be human—or other- 
wise—and with whom intimacy can be secured are not given any simple or 
reassuring resolution. 
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The following sections of this article explore these themes through three interre- 
lated discussions. The first section, “Being the Slayer’, examines Buffy as a participant 
in teenage life—as a teenage girl caught up in, amongst other things, ‘becoming 
sexual’. She is very much embedded in ‘adolescent’ life and is, as the contrast with 
Kendra, her ‘replacement’ slayer, makes clear, in no way a detached ‘Olympian’ 
superhero. The second section, ‘Object Choices’, pursues the question of intimacy 
primarily in relation to Buffy’s struggle to secure her relationship with Angel, but 
also in terms of the broader question of what kinds of being characters fall in love 
with, what motivates their choice and what risks intimacy entails. The last section 
looks at one episode, ‘Blood Ties’ (5013), where the issues of identity in adolescence 
and of intimacy are explored in terms of relations between ‘sisters’ rather than 
between lovers. Here, beyond the despair of her struggles to secure sexual intimacy, 
Buffy lays claim, against the odds, to a human relationship with ‘Dawn’. 


Being the Slayer 


Buffy the Vampire Slayer constructs a rhetoric of identity with some consistency 
across all of its seasons. How do we know what we are? By looking in a mirror 
perhaps: something human beings can do, and vampires can’t. Or by looking back 
at photographs of ourselves. To some extent we assume that our bodily surface 
confirms both our being human and our being a particular, individual, human. 
Furthermore, adolescence has been relentlessly constructed as a period of intense 
self-scrutiny, of minute attention to the skin and to the elimination of blemishes and 
threats to the perfection of its surface. Hair and eyes and other facial features 
demand further monitoring. Clothes command a comparable attention to self-dis- 
play. Perhaps more than in other ‘phases’, in adolescence we are supposed to know 
ourselves by what we are on the outside. In market terms, of course, such a version 
of ‘youth’ sustains a whole array of aids to surface maintenance. Such anxious 
surface perfection suggests a disavowal of all that lies beneath. After all, adolescence 
is also constructed as awash with ‘raging hormones’, as the time when bodies go out 
of control and emotions swing relentlessly to extremes. Blood, semen, sweat and pus 
are taken as symptomatic of change deep within bodies precariously poised between 
the glowing perfection of sexual maturity and its monstrous underbelly. The smell 
of bodies, their fluids, and their hairiness, are both routinely invoked and efficiently 
suppressed in the array of advertising, magazine and television imagery representing 
and addressing ‘teenagers’. Addressed as such, young people—girls especially (Hol- 
land et al., 1998)—may take on the work of sustaining that embodiment and in 
precisely those years when their bodies seem most unsettled. To repeat, desire, for 
oneself and for others, is located on the surface, in the sheen of the smooth, 
unblemished and hairless skin. Horror lies beneath, in the flesh: pus, blood, fat and 
hair threaten to erupt from below, disrupting that surface and the desire it elicits. In 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer this ‘disavowal’ is both sustained and undermined. 

Buffy and her friends, in common with characters in most Hollywood productions 
featuring young people, are unexceptional in that as teenagers and 20-somethings 
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their bodies are portrayed as the locus of sexual desire. In this respect, rather than 
freedom and irresponsibility, there is a considerable burden in being young. Buffy, 
the blonde, blue-eyed slayer carries it all. Her own body is an object of discipline, 
of training, kept in place by her Watcher, Giles, and, implicitly, by the watchers, an 
audience of millions. She must watch herself, keep herself on form, in order to fulfil 
her destiny—she is, but must also work at, being the slayer. Her task, to eliminate 
vampires and demons, is thus to repel and destroy transgressive and monstrous 
bodies endlessly invading the nocturnal world—a world teenagers to some extent 
share with these monstrous others (both are marginal to the ordinary adult world). 
Following Moretti, this might be read as a disavowal of what is inside and thus an 
internal conflict is staged as a weekly battle to eliminate an external threat. Moretti 
comments: 


The literature of terror is studded with passages where the protagonists brush against 
the awareness—described by Freud—that the perturbing element is within them: that 
it is they themselves that produce the monsters they fear. (Moretti, 1988, p. 102) 


In these terms, the anxiety of transformation in adolescence is thus enacted, and 
‘managed’, as a struggle against supernatural forces. 

The ‘post-AIDS’ context might be further understood as defining the scale and 
gravity of Buffy’s burden. Weeks (1995) argues that since ‘the early 1980s AIDS, HIV 
disease, has haunted the sexual imaginary embodying the danger and fear that trails 
in the wake of the body and its pleasures’ (Weeks, 1995, p. 15). Against the ‘terror 
of disease’ there has been “a fetishization of fitness’ and, he argues, in common with 
others, that ‘fitness and health have become a new focus for a sense of self and a 
harnessing of the resilience of the body’ (Weeks, 1995, pp. 21-22). There is the 
possible implication here that Buffy’s task is to eliminate the diseased and such a 
reading might thus construe the show as a highly illiberal fantasy of purification.” 
But this would entail tying the show down as an allegory, as if each element could 
be made to stand for a social category in the real world—most obviously, in these 
terms, the undead, the vampires, could ‘stand for’ people with AIDS or who are HIV 
positive. But the show does not propose such a neat assurance of the visible 
differences between the ‘healthy’ and the ‘unhealthy’. Dyer argues that: 


... the habit of looking for knowledge persists in ever more troubled forms. The 
routinised charity poster of starving children, the ‘is this the face of a killer?’ coverage 
of serial killers, the centrality in the coverage of AIDS, an invisible malady, of giant 
enlargements of the virus and the display of KS lesions—we go on looking even while 
we know we are not going to learn. (Dyer, 1997, p. 106) 


Indeed, as Dyer suggests, ‘looking’, to see inside, persists but, in Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, looking is often also explicitly frustrated. As Scott says to Buffy at the end of 
‘Beauty and the Beasts’ (3004): “You never really know what’s going on inside 
somebody, do you?’ 

So rather than an allegorical battle with the bearers of disease, I want to emphasize 
that her struggle is not against a particular category of beings but with what it means 
to become a sexual being when sex itself has been contaminated with death. As a 
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kind of superhero, though she has to work at it, among her perhaps impossible, and 
emotionally contradictory, tasks is that of disconnecting sex from death, to disentan- 
gle sexual pleasure and intimacy from mortal danger. In popular discourses, 
adolescence is not when people choose to be sexual: sex is construed as there within, 
waiting to surface from inside (see Donald, 1992, p. 111). Such a construction of sex 
in adolescence makes it a potentially monstrous eruption from the interior and 
therefore somewhat beyond rational agency. Coupled with its potential for the 
transmission of disease—and consequent death—sex is thus encountered as both 
insistently desirable and self-endangering. 

In the wider currency of sexual exchange, it could be argued that unprotected sex 
can be made a signifier of intimacy. But between Buffy and Angel, the too literal 
question of whether they have sex with a condom simply cannot arise because in the 
most fundamental sense her entire relationship with him is ‘unsafe’. It would be 
uninteresting if it were otherwise: the peculiarly fraught and dangerous character of 
their relationship displays sex-in-uncertainty (see Burr, 2003; Weeks, 1995). The 
point lies in her struggle to achieve intimacy with him despite and because he is a 
vampire. Buffy’s risky quest is to retrieve sex as intimacy and to stay alive and 
self-possessed in so doing. As I note below, with reference to her ‘rival’ slayers, 
Kendra doesn’t do sex; Faith doesn’t do intimacy. Buffy tries to do both. 

But what kind of rescue can Buffy achieve? Moretti argues that the ‘literature of 
terror is born precisely out of the terror of a split society, and out of the desire to heal 
it (Moretti, 1988, p. 83) and that ‘... whoever dares to fight the monster automati- 
cally becomes the representative of the species, of the whole of society’ (Moretti, 
1988, p. 84). Buffy the Vampire Slayer sustains elements of this rhetoric in its 
frequent staging of major battles ‘to save the world’. Giles frequently reasserts Buffy’s 
duty in such apocalyptic terms. Faced with this, in ‘Prophecy Girl’ (1012), for 
example, Buffy protests at her responsibility, “Giles, ’m sixteen years old—I don’t 
want to die.’ But ‘the world’ is never convincingly represented by Sunnydale or 
Sunnydale High. 

The split in this society is between adults and teenagers, and among teenagers 
themselves (high school cliques, jocks and nerds). Buffy’s burden is announced to 
her and monitored by adults. But her world intersects with that of the vampires: after 
dark, where adults are not, and teenagers are. Teenagers and vampires inhabit 
overlapping zones. Moreover, Willow and Tara pursue witchcraft, Oz is a werewolf, 
Anya a demon and so on. And, consistent with Stoker’s Dracula, it is as young 
people that Angel, Drusilla and Spike became vampires. Unlike Riley and his military 
outfit (in season four), who are remarkably distant from all of this, Buffy belongs to 
those spaces where teenagers hang out—especially the parks and streets at night. 
Buffy is less ‘the representative of the species’ and more a figure particular to the 
social world of teenagers, and anxious to define herself as belonging to that world. 
In ‘Gingerbread’ (3011) this division is made explicit when even Buffy’s mother 
turns against her, forming MOO (Mothers Opposed to the Occult) and counter- 
posing the town’s ‘grown-ups’ to monsters, witches and slayers (categories that thus 
include Oz, Willow and Buffy among the enemy). Ironically, of course, it is the 
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‘grown-ups’ with the most authority, the school principal and the mayor, who are 
ultimately the most monstrous. 

Several interrelated episodes in season two confirm the gravity of Buffy’s responsi- 
bility as the slayer. Together, “What’s My Line 1 and 2’ (2009, 2010) require some 
comment. There are several narrative strands. First of all it is the school’s careers fair 
and students are completing aptitude assessment questionnaires, thus somewhat 
heightening Buffy’s resistance to being ‘the slayer’. As she remarks to Willow: ‘Do 
the words “sealed in fate” ring any bells for you, Willow? Why go there? I'd say my 
future is pretty much a non-issue.’ (“What’s My Line 1’, 2009). Meanwhile, Spike is 
seeking to restore Drusilla to full vampire health, by means of a ritual requiring, and 
certain to kill, her ‘sire’ Angel. To eliminate Buffy he has called upon an ancient 
order of assassins to pursue her. Coincidentally, because Buffy briefly died in an 
earlier episode (‘Prophecy Girl’, 1012), a new slayer, Kendra, has been sent to 
Sunnydale. 

In a brief confrontation with Giles, before Kendra’s appearance, Buffy slides from 
anger to despair: 


If you don’t like the way ’'m doing my job, why don’t you find someone else ... Oh 
that’s right there can only be one, as long as I’m alive there can be no one else. Well 
there you go, I don’t have to be the slayer, I could be dead ... It wouldn’t be much of 
a change, either way I’m bored, constricted, I never get to shop and my hair and finger 
nails still continue to grow, so really when you think about it, what’s the diff? 


A little later, as Buffy rushes to the task ahead of Giles, he accuses her of ‘behaving 
remarkably immaturely’ and she replies “You know what, I am immature, I’m a teen, 
I get to mature’ (2009). Explicitly in these assertions, but also in her fast and witty 
‘youth’ speak, in her dress and in her insistence on the pursuit of a relationship with 
Angel, she identifies herself as belonging to ‘teen culture’. With the arrival of Kendra, 
Buffy’s identity and interests become even more sharply delineated. 

Kendra is a slayer entirely devoted to the work of killing vampires. Kendra 
demonstrates an austere commitment. She was given to her Watcher in infancy, 
expects to act in secret, does not attend school, has no friends and is ‘not permitted 
to speak with boys’ (Kendra, 2010). There is considerable comedy in the revelation 
of her singular commitment to slaying and her ignorance of what it means to be 
young. But she is also scholarly, within the confines of the arcane study of the 
supernatural, and is thus greeted with some enthusiasm by Giles. Buffy, by contrast, 
is portrayed as much more of an ordinary high school kid, getting by but not that 
studious: “With Buffy some flexibility is required’ (Giles, 2010). Buffy’s scope for 
retaliation is limited: Kendra, who is black, is also dressed with a comparable 
concern for sexual display and is thus far from being a bookish nerd. So Buffy turns 
to wondering ‘if it would be so bad being replaced’ and speculates that ‘maybe after 
the thing with Spike and the assassins is over, I can say “Kendra, you stay, ’m going 
to Disneyland” ... maybe I could even have a normal life’ (2010). And, later, “When 
this is over m thinking pineapple pizza and teen movie video fest, possibly 
something from the Ringwald oeuvre’ (2010). These fantasies of escape strengthen 
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Buffy’s identification with other teenagers and distance her from Kendra’s belief that 
she is saving ‘the world’ from vampires. A crucial exchange between Buffy and 
Kendra occurs when, together, they go in pursuit of Spike, who has succeeded in 
capturing Angel for the fatal ritual: 


Kendra: ‘Is that all you’re worried about, your boyfriend?’ 
Buffy: ‘No but it’s enough.’ 


Kendra: ‘He’s a vampire, he should die, why am I the only person who sees it—are 
you that big a fool?’ 


The difference between Kendra and Buffy is clear. Buffy aims to recover a sexual 
relationship with a hopelessly paradoxical figure: both dead and immortal, torturing 
and tortured, a vampire with a conscience. By the slayer code, as Kendra knows, she 
should just kill him. But Kendra has no stake in sex and is (almost) immune to his 
allure. Buffy’s way of being the slayer is much riskier because for her the boundary 
between human and vampire, human and demon, is itself to be contested. Kendra 
accuses Buffy of talking ‘about slaying as if it’s a job, it’s not, it’s who you are’ (2010) 
but what these two episodes suggest is that in Buffy ‘slayer’ and ‘teen’ eventually, 
though far from finally, coalesce and together shape the logic of her actions. 

Fate, destiny and duty are repeatedly impressed upon Buffy, most often by adult 
male figures, especially her Watcher, Giles. And what she encounters again and again 
in the power and strength of her own body is its apparent confirmation of the 
‘destiny’ announced to her. She is thus simultaneously ‘powerful’ and ‘disempow- 
ered’: positioned by men who tell her what she is and what her ‘duty’ will be. But, 
by contrast with Kendra, who is efficient but deferential, or with Faith (the disturbed 
and obsessive slayer introduced in season three), Buffy struggles to exceed her 
ascribed identity, remaking her self among friends, hanging out as neither Kendra 
nor Faith can. Buffy is then a distinctively teenage figure and, as both ordinary and 
heroic, most sharply defines the relational dilemmas encountered in the social world 
to which she belongs. 


Object Choices 


Among such ‘relational dilemmas’ the issue of ‘object choice’ is central. As I have 
argued, the question ‘what are we?’ is a pervasive issue in the show. And if there are 
doubts about one’s own ontology, a related and recurrent problem, in choosing with 
whom to be intimate, is that of how to know what the object of one’s desire really 
is and what risks are taken in ‘falling’ in love with ‘it’ (see “Teacher’s Pet’, 1004; “Inca 
Mummy Girl’, 2004; ‘Reptile Boy’, 2005). A further concern is that of how, if at all, 
elements of the contradictory ‘other’ can be disentangled and ‘saved’. Reading the 
surfaces of others’ bodies to determine what they are proves to be a much more 
complex matter than any simple division between, and visualization of, ‘us’ 
(humans) and ‘them’ (vampires, demons, robots, witches, gods, werewolves) might 
suggest. Both the stability of this boundary and the guarantee apparently offered by 
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surface ‘perfection’ are repeatedly thrown into question. Buffy falls in love with 
Angel, Willow with Oz. But as both of them transform into grotesque figures, their 
neat features, smooth skins and enviable haircuts turn out to be both unstable and 
unreliable. On the other hand, some demons turn out not to be so irrevocably 
demonic (Anya in seasons four and five, Doyle in season one of ‘Angel’) and some 
‘ordinary people’ turn out to be manipulative and damaging (see Krzywinska, 2002). 
Thus, after Angel, when Buffy attempts to confine her ‘object choices’ to human 
beings, her ‘one night stand’ with Parker in ‘Harsh Light of Day’ (4003) is as 
troublesome as her companions’ encounters with demons, mummies and robots. 

Buffy, burdened with being the slayer, also has to work most insistently at 
determining what kinds of beings others are. Though vampires are mostly unam- 
biguous and are routinely staked, many other demons take longer to identify, 
generating scenes of frantic library research to determine just what kind of threat has 
emerged, yet again, at “Hellmouth’. However, Buffy’s difficulty is not primarily who 
to ‘kil’—though her violent confrontation with a possible stepfather does also raise 
that issue (‘Ted’, 2011). The problem is more that of who to be intimate with. In this 
respect, in season five, the problem of what others are inside is given an alarming 
twist when it becomes apparent, too late, that Ben, to whom Buffy is attracted, is her 
main adversary Glory, a malevolent god appearing in both male and female form. 
She has made a sustained misreading, leading eventually to her own death. 

Looking back to the earlier seasons, Buffy’s problem is, in one sense, practical. 
How does a superhero who patrols the streets, parks and cemeteries at night have a 
‘social life’? The implications for her are developed in several early episodes. 
Consistent with the resistance to her role discussed above, Buffy’s powers are also 
shown to conflict with her wish to be a ‘normal’ girl. The discourse of heterosexual 
romance powerfully maps out those positions in which girls ‘should’ locate them- 
selves and, as Valerie Hey comments, in her study of teenage girls’ friendships, girls 
themselves take up and display ‘a common investment in proposing the desired 
place as “normal” and the despised and feared place of the other as “abnormal” ’ 
(Hey, 1997, p. 135). ‘Never Kill a Boy on the First Date’ (1005) explores Buffy’s 
desire to have a boyfriend and thus to be an ‘ordinary teenage girl and hence her 
particular fury as she dispenses with her adversary by propelling him into a 
furnace—‘You killed my date!’ Buffy’s peculiar problem is that her nightlife, unlike 
that of other girls, is shown to be far too dangerous to allow her unwitting boyfriend 
to accompany her. So how can she have the kind of relationship that might ‘qualify’ 
her as ‘normal’ within the terms of heterosexual romance? What kind of boy might 
enable her to achieve that? The paradoxical and dangerous answer is that the ‘boy 
must belong to the nocturnal world of Sunnydale and must have powers comparable 
to her own. 

Though he is present as a background figure from the beginning, it is only in the 
seventh episode of season one that her particular, and enduring, object choice is 
made decisively apparent. In a sense, in ‘Angel’ (1007) Buffy’s predicament is 
apparently eased. Through a potentially sexual relationship with Angel, a powerful 
outsider to the daytime world of Sunnydale High, she is able to claim the kind of 
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prestige carried by securing a relationship with an older, more experienced, figure. 
He is absolutely not ‘boyish’. But of course the choice of Angel also initiates the 
protracted melodrama continuing through the second and into the third season and 
makes this question central—just what kind of being has Buffy fallen in love with? 

If Angel is only one of many figures positioned as a problematic object of desire 
for one or other of the core ensemble, he is by far the most central and most 
complex. Though transformed into a vampire more than 200 years before, he has 
since become, due to a gypsy curse, a vampire with a soul and a conscience. He is 
dark and tall and dresses in black. He is also muscular, often silent and unsmiling. 
Like Darcy, in Pride and Prejudice, and many other heroes of romantic fiction, he is 
‘hard to read’. Angel is conventionally masculine, both by comparison with the 
‘visualization’ of heroes in romantic fiction (Dyer, 1997; Radway, 1984) and with the 
bodily display of male models in much recent advertising. In all these respects, he 
seems no more than the ideal figure for a romantic melodrama. However, as I have 
suggested, Buffy’s problem is with whom she can be intimate and, in Angel, many 
of the emotional uncertainties and physical risks of sexual intimacy are condensed. 

For Buffy, disappointment in what others turn out to be is persistent and becomes 
an enduring theme. Though sometimes dispelled by dispassionately witty lines, on 
the whole this strand is constructed at a level of gravity in marked contrast to the 
comedy of her companions’ earlier encounters.° In season two she meets Billy Ford, 
her ‘giant fifth grade crush’ (‘Lie to Me’, 2007) and is dismayed to find that in fact 
he wants to trade her, with Spike, for the immortality of becoming a vampire. Once 
exposed, he tells her: ‘Pve got six months left and what they bury won’t even look 
like me. Tl be bald and shrivelled and smell bad... does the nest of tumours 
liquefying my brain spoil the fun?’ (2007). In the final scene of the episode, beside 
his grave, she tells Giles: 


Nothing’s ever simple any more. I’m constantly trying to work it out, who to love, who 
to hate, who to trust. It’s just like the more I know, the more confused I get. 


Even Angel’s disclosures about his own murderous past do not enable her to 
‘simplify her relationship with him. Her desire is almost unimpeded. In this 
discourse of heterosexual romance, sexual desire is thus implicitly something other 
than a rational choice—knowing the other is problematic but so too is the 
relationship between knowledge of, and desire for, the other. The attempt to have a 
sexual relationship with Angel is a central melodramatic narrative in the first three 
seasons. The interrelationship of sex, happiness and human ontology is denied to 
Angel. In him, sex and death have become negatively entwined: to have sexual 
contentment deprives him of his ‘soul’ and returns him to the world of the vampires, 
reducing him to a murderous and insatiable need to maintain the outward appear- 
ance of life by sucking the blood of the living. In ‘Becoming IT’ (2022) in the final 
moments, Angel recovers his soul and becomes human again. But rather than 
collude in what now appears an inescapable repetition of the passage from sex to 
death and vampirism, Buffy, telling Angel she loves him and asking him gently to 
close his eyes, thrusts her sword through him. Certainly she does what she has to do 
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and ‘saves the world’ (see Krimmer & Raval, 2002). But is she only doing what 
Kendra insisted that, as a vampire slayer, she must do? 

The more compelling logic of her action here seems to lie in the need to eliminate 
him as the locus of her desire and thus to save herself. This is not a matter of revenge 
for the abuse she has been subjected to by Angel(us). However, to pursue sexual 
intimacy with him once again would dispossess him of his ‘soul’, thus returning him 
as Angelus, and this would also entail repeating her exposure to his violence (a 
position from which she firmly distances herself in a later episode—‘Beauty and the 
Beasts’, 3004). Buffy is not a romantic heroine willing to abandon herself to him. 
And though she subsequently leaves Sunnydale and assumes another name, she soon 
reclaims herself, both in name and body, replying to her demon captor —where the 
required response is ‘I am no one’—with ‘I am Buffy the Vampire Slayer’ (‘Anne’, 
3001). 

But Buffy does not give up on her quest to retrieve Angel and, with his return in 
season three, Buffy’s struggle resumes, repeating the dismay and distress of the latter 
part of season two. In a crucial episode, ‘Lovers’ Walk’ (3008), Spike forces Buffy and 
Angel to confront the impossibility of their relationship: 


The last time I looked in on you two, you were fighting each other to the death. Now 
you're back making googly eyes at each other like nothing ever happened—makes me 
want to heave. Youre not friends, you'll never be friends, you'll be in love ’til it kills 
you both. You'll fight and you'll shag and you'll hate each other ’til it makes you quiver 
but you'll never be friends. Love isn’t brains, children, it’s blood, blood screaming 
inside you to work its will. I may be love’s bitch but at least ’m man enough to admit 
it. 
Angel and Buffy’s intractable dilemma is reiterated in ‘Amends’ (3010) and her quest 
to recover intimacy with Angel is pursued through to the end of the season. 

Indeed, in the last episode she insists that Angel drink from her neck (to save his 
life) declaring: ‘It is never over. I won’t let you die’ (“Graduation Day’, Part 2, 3022). 
Here she appears to come close to self-abandonment, but this is again a gesture of 
commitment to and intimacy with Angel.’ Because it is a substitution for the 
penetrative sex that would deprive him of his soul, she does not risk the return of 
Angelus—the main threat to her own survival. In some respects her action is 
‘nurturant’ (see Busse, 2002, p. 214) but it is also an act of physically intense 
exchange, forcefully initiated by Buffy, thus confirming her agency and strength 
(though Xander is inclined to construe it otherwise). Of course, though she succeeds 
in saving Angel’s life, she does not succeed in her quest to retrieve full sexual 
intimacy with him. At the end of the episode, Angel leaves. And Buffy does not 
follow. 

The distress is revisited yet again in Angel, ‘I Will Remember Yow’ (1008), during 
season four of Buffy. Neale’s (1986) perspective on melodrama suggests the pleasure 
that might be found in seeing yet again the impossible ‘fulfilment’ both displayed 
and denied: a ‘wish unfulfilled ...can be preserved and re-stated rather than 
abandoned altogether’ (Neale, 1986, p. 21). But whatever the form of our pleasures, 
it is not surprising that Angel’s successor, Riley, was perhaps at best tolerated by 
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some viewers (see Agarwal, 2001). In terms of the overarching construction of 
sexuality as fraught, difficult and dangerous and of ‘people’ as ambiguous and 
somewhat unpredictable, Riley is relatively incongruous and unchallenging. His 
efforts to mix with vampires, in season five, are belated and unconvincing. For Buffy, 
for whom sex, like everything else, is a challenge, it is easy to see why her 
unambiguously sexual relationship with Riley, her fit but dull soldier boy, should 
turn out to be less than compelling (cf. Burr, 2003). Sex with Riley gives her nothing 
to do. Angel, on the other hand, is exactly the complicated and dangerous figure 
required to challenge her heroism and to force her to work through and confront 
what becoming sexual means in such unsettled times. 


‘Blood Ties’ (5013) 


‘Blood Ties’ is an emotionally powerful episode, almost a ‘tear-jerker’. But it is not 
about sexual desire and the failure of its fulfilment. So why is it so upsetting? As I 
have argued, repeatedly in Buffy the Vampire Slayer affective relations are con- 
structed between figures inhabiting ‘ordinary’ and ‘supernatural’ domains, and 
desire is blocked by the separation of those domains. The characters discover, in 
adolescence, that they do not know quite what they are, or what they can be, and 
thus also with whom they can be sexual, intimate, or whom they can trust. At 15 
Buffy is told she is a vampire slayer and, again and again, she questions and 
challenges the implications of not being ‘ordinary’, carrying an identity not chosen 
but ascribed. At 14, in ‘Blood Ties’, her sister Dawn discovers that she is not really 
a person at all but rather a kind of ancient ‘key’. She is thus, in her relationship with 
her mother, and more centrally with her sister, faced with a radical dis-authenticity. 

Introduced only in season five, Dawn initially appeared awkwardly contrived to 
revive a show perhaps foundering in the preceding season. Gradually, however, the 
comprehensive allocation of false memories to Buffy and her mother and to all those 
who encounter Dawn becomes a puzzle central to the overall plotting of the season. 
Everyone knows Dawn and has known her for years, ever since the Summers family 
came to Sunnydale from Los Angeles. But, as an audience, we know, along with 
Buffy, that she’s not really a person at all, long before, with Spike’s inadvertent help, 
she finds out what she is. We know, in short, that Dawn’s desires are beset by 
extraordinary vicissitudes. Her anxieties about how others relate to her are read thus 
as both adolescent self-obsession and as incomplete clues to how profoundly 
‘inhuman’ she will turn out to be. As in a very early episode, ‘Out of Mind Out of 
Sight’ (1011), where a high school student who is ignored becomes invisible, the 
logic of this scenario is to translate a ‘feeling’ attributed to adolescence into an 
ontological fact. If it is a characteristic of adolescence to feel that adults and older 
teenagers don’t treat you as a person, or look at you as if you’re not really a member 
of the world to which they belong, then “Blood Ties’ explores this through the literal 
revelation of non-personhood and non-belonging. 

If intimacy is an issue crucial to beings unsure of their ontological, relational and 
sexual status, what can intimacy with ‘a blob of energy...a fourteen year old 
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hormone bomb’ (Spike’s comment on Dawn) be and how can it be achieved? One 
kind of answer to this is offered at the end of the episode. Other answers are 
explored, but implicitly undermined, in earlier exchanges between Buffy and her 
sister. It is Buffy’s 20th birthday and Dawn gives her a photograph of herself, with 
Buffy, ‘that summer we visited dad in San Diego’; the frame is set with shells, “we 
picked them off the beach’. Buffy responds ‘I remember’-—which has to be read as 
a lie by both the audience and the friends gathered for the occasion. Dawn, 
misreading the silence, comments: “Well jeez don’t get all movie of the week, I was 
just too cheap to buy you a real present’, thus clinching the failed intimacy of the 
gift. 

Once Dawn knows that she is a ‘key’ transposed into human form, she enacts a 
further intense variant of ‘adolescent’ turbulence and self-doubt. She appears behind 
Buffy, seen first by Tara (and Willow) holding the typically excessive kitchen knife 
found in slasher movies. She has cut open her arm—as if to investigate and display 
her own ‘being’—and speaks the following flat, distraught, monologue: 


Is this blood? 

This is blood isn’t it? 

It can’t be me... 

I'm not a key, a thing... 

What am I? Am I real? 

Am I anything? 
The force of this lies in its inversion of the generic order of reality in which such a 
scene of self-mutilation might ‘normally’ be enacted. In such an order, a teenage girl 
might have nightmares about her own existence or might slip into psychosis. The 
progress of such a realist, familial drama might be towards the elimination of the 
delusional state, whatever its origin. But here the reality allows no such resolution. 


And there are no words to make it better—the fantastic truth of her ontology 
renders them banal: 


Why didn’t you tell me? 
We thought it would be better if we waited until you were older. 


Again, the effect is to give a phenomenological credibility to feelings attributed to 
adolescents as symptoms of their ‘pre-adult’ irrationality. Buffy, struggling with the 
implications, tells her mother, with considerable understatement: 


It’s not that simple, we’re not going to be able to fix this with a hug and a kiss and 
a bowl of soup. 


Much of the drama of Dawn’s traumatic discovery is played out in her bedroom. It 
is cluttered with the familiar debris of childhood and of teenage life. Posters are 
displayed on the walls and her shelves are thick with toys and memorabilia. 
Overhearing just the wrong words from Buffy’s conversation with her mother, when 
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she tries to explain to Joyce what it must feel like to be Dawn—‘She’s not real, we’re 
not her family, we don’t even know what she is—Dawn strips her room bare and 
burns her diaries (dating back seven years) in her waste bin. Here, as a teenager, 
Dawn effectively destroys all that she has and all that secures her as belonging to that 
household. Once the fire is set, she leaves.* 

There is no escape from Dawn’s predicament. She wanders and eventually returns 
to the hospital where her mother has been treated, apparently successfully, for a 
brain tumour. Recognized as non-human by the demented inmates of the psychi- 
atric ward, she takes refuge with Ben, a doctor, but also the vehicle for Glory, a 
voluptuous god in pursuit of her ‘key’ (Dawn). The ensuing confrontation between 
a god and a teenager, ironically staged in the X-ray room (Glory cannot see what 
Dawn is), culminates in a provisional ‘recovery’ of intimacy. Wounded in the battle 
with Glory, Buffy presses her blood soaked palm against Dawn’s, mingling their 
blood: “You are my sister, there’s no way you could annoy me so much if you 
weren't.’ So if, on the one hand, the grounds of this sisterly intimacy are antagonism, 
on the other, the intimacy is underpinned by a gesture suggesting, in the ‘post-AIDS’ 
era, a possibly fatal exchange. It may be the same blood, ‘Summers’ blood’, but the 
meaning of Buffy’s action also invokes a rhetoric of intensified intimacy predicated 
upon a willingness to share the risk of death. 

Is this melodrama? Neale suggests: 


Melodrama is full of characters who wish to be loved, who are worthy of love, and 
whom the spectator therefore wishes to be loved ... But the spectator wishes for more 
than that. He or she wishes these characters to be loved in order to satisfy his or her 
own wish for the union of the couple. The root of this wish lies in a nostalgic fantasy 
of childhood characterised by union with the mother: a state of total love, satisfaction, 
and dyadic fusion. (Neale, 1986, p. 17) 


The episode does end with a restoration of sorts. Buffy and Dawn walk out together, 
commenting on the fire in her bedroom and ‘their’ mother’s willingness to forgive. 
Dawn asks: 


Do you think she’d raise my allowance? 
Don’t push it. 


Of course, for Dawn there never was ‘union with the mother’, no ‘dyadic fusion’ and 
such a ‘fantasy’ is not there to be recovered. But there are some precedents. In Buffy 
the Vampire Slayer, some kind of union is achieved and is (almost) sustained even 
where the answers to that recurring question ‘What are we?’ differ radically between 
partners: Willow and her werewolf boyfriend Oz, Xander and his demon girlfriend 
Anya. There’s a liberalism here, somewhat at odds with the rigidities on which much 
melodrama appears to depend. But it has its limits. For Buffy and Angel, vampire 
slayer and vampire, most obviously, a sustainable union remains a wish. 

Can Buffy and Dawn become sisters? Crying, for both characters and viewers alike, 
may be ‘the vehicle of a wish—a fantasy—that satisfaction is possible, that the object 
can be restored, the loss eradicated’ (Neale, 1986, p. 22). In Neale’s terms, the ‘tears’ 
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in ‘Blood Ties’ offer just enough of an acknowledgement of the wish that Buffy and 
Dawn could be proper sisters, in defiance of the knowledge that they aren’t and can’t 
be. But here Buffy’s gestural exchange of blood goes further, implying both intense 
intimacy and the vampire ritual of ‘siring’, thus asserting that it is in blood that their 
union can be constructed and secured (see Busse, 2002, p. 213). Borrowing from 
vampirism, Buffy asserts that intimate relationships can be made in defiance of the 
apparently intractable fact of their difference. By securing Dawn as her sister, Buffy 
strives towards an optimism largely absent from her despairing efforts to establish 
sexual intimacy. In this moment, for Buffy, constructing a non-sexual commitment 
appears to be a more viable achievement—one which, at the season’s end, she is 
prepared to die for. 


Conclusion 


In this article I have argued for a reading of Buffy the Vampire Slayer as addressing 
issues particular to the ‘post-AIDS’ era and as re-exploring the anxieties attributed 
to adolescence with considerable emphasis on sexual relations as dangerous and 
uncertain. Though the significance of AIDS/HIV, and its possible contribution to a 
re-animation of vampire mythology in the past two decades, does not exhaust the 
meanings of Buffy the Vampire Slayer, it is remarkable how little reference to this 
relatively recent reconstitution of sexual relations there is in the already substantial 
published debate around the show. The meanings attributed to blood, as for example 
both threatening and facilitating intimacy, are surely impossible to determine 
without some acknowledgement of the impact of AIDS/HIV. Implicit in my argu- 
ment is the view that the show’s success lies partly at least in its capacity to engage 
with very widespread anxieties, especially among the audience to which it was 
initially addressed. In pursuing this concern it has been essential to work with the 
concept of ‘disavowal’ (Moretti, 1988) and thus to explore how the show explores 
issues that it almost never identifies explicitly. Similarly, Neale’s (1986) analysis of 
the structures of melodrama has provided at least a provisional guide to the more 
insistently painful dilemmas faced, in particular, by Buffy herself. 

A further area of relative neglect, in much of the published debate, is the show’s 
specific preoccupation with youth and with growing up. Of course, it is popular with 
a wide and heterogeneous audience and can be read from many standpoints. But the 
question of what it is like to go through the process of ‘becoming sexual’, and 
securing intimacy, in the circumstances young people now encounter has been a 
crucial starting point for my argument. This article is thus informed by recent 
studies of young people’s lives from outside the fields of literary and television 
criticism (Hey, 1997; Holland et al., 1998). Such sources have underpinned the 
argument that Buffy the Vampire Slayer also engages with more broadly defined 
anxieties about the body, both about its health and appearance and about its 
‘legibility to others. It is in the context thus defined that I have located Buffy’s 
struggle to survive ‘growing up’ and to secure intimacy with others. 
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Notes 


1] This is a revised, and shortened, version of a paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, 1 April 2002 in New Orleans. The paper was 
entitled ‘What are we? Adolescent transformations in Buffy the Vampire Slayer’. 

2] Joss Whedon is the originator and executive producer of the show. He has also written a 

substantial number of scripts and directed many key episodes. 

3] The reading offered here was originally drafted during the BBC (UK) transmission of season 

five, particularly during the second half of that season, after “Blood Ties’, late 2001, early 

2002. 

4] 3001—third season, episode one. 

5] The earlier history of this equation between AIDS/HIV and the threat of monstrous 

invasion is sketched by Peter Redman (1997). 

6] The events of season six bestow considerable gravity on other couples: Xander—Anya, 

Willow-Tara. 

7] Blood is central to vampire mythology. It is often described in detail in vampire literature 
or displayed in close-up (in film and television), making visible the fact of penetration— 
usually of teeth into necks. Like the ‘money shot’ (the ejaculation of semen, not blood or 
tears) in hardcore pornography (Williams, 1990), here the appearance of blood seems to 
offer a compelling sense of bodily connection—and more powerfully so because the visible 
production of blood, unlike that of semen, does depend on some form of prior penetration. 
This scene suggests abandonment in orgasm (so intense she has to be rushed to hospital 
afterwards) and the close up shot of blood welling around the wound in her neck is 
accompanied by the sounds of penetration and feeding (see DeKelb-Rittenhouse, 2002). 

[8] David Harvey has commented on the importance of such accumulations within domestic 

space for the construction of a sense of identity in the conditions of postmodernity: 


Photographs, particular objects (like a piano, a clock, a chair), and events (the 
playing of a record of a piece of music, the singing of a song) become the focus 
of a contemplative memory, and hence a generator of a sense of self that lies 
outside the sensory overloading of consumerist culture and fashion. The home 
becomes a private museum to guard against the ravages of time-space com- 
pression. (Harvey, 1989, p. 292) 
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